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A SUDDEN PULL-UP. 


softened sun was shining on the green lowlands and 
the silvery Shannon, while a light breeze from the 
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south brought on its wings the odours of the still 


CHAPTER IV.—THE FRIEND BECOMES A FOE. 


Ove of those bright and beautiful days which occa- | fresh grass and the lingering wild flowers. From 
sionally shine on the West of Ireland at Martinmas | every cottage and farmhouse the peasantry were 
time, as if the summer had changed its mind and was | hastening forth in their holiday clothes, for few 
coming back again, had succeeded to the long rain | would miss the twelve o’clock mass at the cross-roads 
and the dark night. The heavy mist of the autumn | chapel on Hallow Day, as they termed the day of 
morning was rolling away over the steeps of Slieve- | All Saints; down the mountain paths and up the 


bawn like the waves of a retiring sea, and the glens, across meadows and stiles, and over the bogs, 
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they came, young and old, in groups and in pairs, to 
the green dell in the midst of which stood the popu- 
lar chapel, a modest structure surrounded by a ceme- 
tery full of low wooden crosses marking the graves 
of the rustic sleepers, with two or three family tombs 
and monumental stones among them. ‘The service 
had not yet begun, but the congregation were gather- 
ing in the dell from the four roads which opened 
into it, with much gossip, many salutations, and, it 
must be admitted, a good deal of laughter and merri- 
ment among the junior part; but many a curious eye 
was cast up the road leading to Kilmaclone, for there 
Cormick O’Dillon, his family, and his guests, were 
coming slowly along, as if taking time for parting 
words, with the post-chaise and Con Casey consi- 
derably ahead on the opposite road leading to 
French Park. His mother, in her black tabinet, and 
veil of Irish point-lace about the size of a table- 
cloth and sixty years old at least, leant on Cormick’s 
arm, her usual way of walking to mass ever since 
she lost his father. Redmond Fitzmaurice walked 
with them, for the three were in earnest talk, and 
Gerald Bourke kept shifting about from beside Honor, 
who walked, rather stately it was thought, with her 
brother Connell, to Maurice, who with his two young 
sisters, each by the hand, moved on before. 

‘‘We must part now,” said Cormick, looking at 
his watch, ‘‘ our serviee will begin in a few minutes. 
I wish you had longer time to stay, but you won’t 
forget the way to the Lees the next time you come 
within ten miles of it, Master Redmond, and any 
friend of yours will be welcome for your sake.” 

“Take care, Mr. O’Dillon, I and my friends might 
be coming too often,” said Fitzmaurice. 

‘No danger of that, I am afraid; you young men 
are too much taken up with the gaieties of Dublin; 
but I had hoped to see your honoured grandmother in 
Kilmaclone this summer, for business as well as 
pleasure. Perhaps you will do me the favour to 
mention it to her. My lease is running to its end, so 
are most of my neighbours’, and when they and I 
wished to renew last Lady Day, Mr. Bourke, your 
friend’s father, advised us to wait till our landlady 
came down, as he affirmed she would in the course 
of the summer.” 

‘‘Mr. O’Dillon,” and Redmond’s tone grew low 
and his look earnest, ‘‘ take a friend’s adviee, which 
is sometimes better than a lawyer’s. Wait no longer, 
but get your own and your neighbours’ leases re- 
newed, for I fear my poor grandmother will never be 
able to take another journey to Roscommon.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it, but time will tell on us all,” 
said Cormick. ‘‘I will take your advice, and I am 
thankful for it. You will mention the matter to Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice, and, above all, give her my best respects 
and kindest remembrances.”’ 

‘‘Give her mine, too, Master Redmond; she will 
remember Gretta O’Conor, her companion at the 
French nuns’ school, and the first of her seven 
bridesmaids when she married your honoured grand- 
father in the abbey church. Oh! but things are 
changed since then. But God’s will be done, and God 
bless you, my handsome boy,” said old Mrs. O’ Dillon. 
**Mention me kindly to your grandmother, and say 
that I hope to meet her in heaven.” 

The rest of the leave-taking was soon finished ; but 
even onlookers at some distance noticed that it was 
more warm and kindly with Fitzmaurice than with 
3ourke, though nothing like coldness was shown to 
the latter—it seldom appears without an open quarrel 
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in Ireland; but he went off with a swaggering air, 
and got into the chaise some minutes before his 
friend, who stood looking after the O’Dillons till they 
passed into the chapel. 

‘Come along,”’ cried Bourke ; ‘‘ you'll see no more 
of them now. By-the-by, I never knew you had such 
intimacy with farming people.” 

‘‘T had no opportunity of being intimate with the 
family at the Lees till last night,” said Fitzmaurice, 
as he took his place and the chaise drove on; * but 
old friendship and relationship too soon draw people 
together, and Cormick O’Dillon is of as good blood 
as the best of my line, though he is their tenant and 
won’t be long so.” 

‘¢ Well, I am surprised to hear a man of your sense 
and abilities talk of blood and line, as if such things 
were of any value in the nineteenth century; my dear 
fellow, you are falling behind the age,” and Bourke 
endeavoured to laugh. 

‘‘ Perhaps I am,” said Fitzmaurice; ‘‘ but don’t 
misunderstand me; I know that a man’s birth or 
descent has as little to do with his own worth or 
merits as the hue of his complexion or the colour of 
his hair; but I hold that to be well descended is a 
piece of good fortune, inasmuch as good birth is apt 
to bring good breeding in its train, and gentlemanly 
habits of both thought and action, which outward 
estate can neither give nor take away.” 

“Indeed, these are new opinions for a man who 
was the greatest democrat at Trinity College, who 
used to astonish our debating society with his re- 
publican speeches about the sovereignty of the people 
and the equality of mankind; when and where was 
your conversion accomplished? I think there was 
scarcely time for it at the Lees.” 

The bitter sneer on Bourke’s face would have pro- 
voked a man nearer his own ealibre, but Fitzmaurice 
answered him coolly, ‘‘ Except an old bachelor from 
the error of his ways, I never heard of one converted 
at an evening party, and no conversion has happened 
im my case. am a6 much of a democrat now as 
when I made what you please to call my republican 
speeches—as much opposed to class privileges and 
class government ; but I hold good birth to be a piece 
of good fortune, and one which more especially binds 
a man to be worthy of it. Woblesse oblige, as the French 
say.” 

“Yes,” said Bourke, “and it obliges you to speak 
of a farmer and his family, brought up among the 
bogs of Roscommon, asif they were people of rank 
and estate.” 

.““ Hold, Bourke,” said Fitzmaurice; ‘‘the family 
in question are my relations, and have behaved as 
handsomely to you and me, under the circumstances 
we were placed in, as the noblest and wealthiest in 
the land could do.” 

Gerald Bourke and Redmond Fitzmaurico had 
been college friends and close companions since they 
left the university, by one of those intimacies which 
the chances and the inexperience of youth are apt to 
form between characters the most dissimilar. ‘They 
had called eech other Red and Gery after the manner 
of Trinity familiars, had shared in many a frolic, had 
got into and out of many a scrape together; but that 
Hallow Eve night at the Lees proved the breaking 
up of their friendship, for it brought out the radical 
difference of the men. Fitzmaurice’s reminder that 
the O’Dillons were his relations, and had behaved 
handsomely, silenced Bourke for some time; but 
jealousy is a restless passion, and will have its vent. 
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As they neared their destination he returned to the 
charge with, ‘‘ By-the-by, Red, your friend Cormick 
has a handsome daughter ; has he a handsome fortune 
for her, do you think ?” 

“T did not inquire,” said Fitzmaurice, ‘ but Miss 
O’Dillon would be fortune enough for any man.” 

“ By the talk, Red, you are smitten. I thought 
there was something spooney about you this morn- 
ing,” cried Bourke. 

“You thought more than I did, then”—Fitz- 
maurice was looking steadily at a newspaper he held 
in his hand—‘‘ but a better man than me might be 
smitten with such a girl.”’ 


‘Well, I grant she is a taking piece to be brought | 


up among the bogs at the foot of that mountain— 
what do you call it? I should have no objection to 


marry her myself; that is, if the old man would count | 


out properly; but between ourselves, I expect there 
is not a large balance at his banker's.” 
Bourke did not see the flushed cheek and flashing 


eye with which Fitzmaurice answered behind his | 
| tree of value had been felled and carted away in the 


newspaper, ‘You are right; it is the close-fisted 
money gatherers of Dublin who have such balances, 
and not a generous gentleman that helps the poor 
in their troubles, and entertains strangers, 
Cormick O’ Dillon.” 

‘Stop, driver,”’ 
out of the chaise window with a look which Con 


Casey afterwards told his gossips made him think | 


something dreadful had happened; ‘‘ stop, I get out 
here.” 


‘“‘ Nonsense, 


nature and good sense also told him that his home- | 
thrust had been too keen, though given under provo- | 
cation, ‘‘ yonder is my uncle’s house,” and he pointed | 


toa comfortable farmstead on the rising ground before 
them; while Con, as commanded, pulled up at the 


opening of a lane leading through a thin and scraggy | 


plantation, over which the turrets of a castellated 
roof were faintly visible. ‘‘ They will have seen the 
chaise by this time, and be getting ready dinner for 
us both.”’ . 

“Anybody may get ready what they please for 
me,” said Bourke, jumping out, and trying to look 
cool and important. 


at the Lees. 


lane. 
“Whata foolish fellow to take offence at a few 


idle words, which his own brought out of me,” said | 
| the 
| them in Lord French Park’s country seat, ould Terry 


Fitzmaurice, almost aloud, as he looked after him. 
‘Drive on, Con,” he added to the amazed postilion, 
and Con drove on accordingly; but neither he nor 
lus passenger were cognisant of an elevated spot in 


the middle of the plantation, where Gerald Bourke | 


paused in his race, and glared at the chaise through 
the thin trees till it was out of sight. 

“Tl match you for that, Redmond Fitzmaurice,” 
he cried, stamping the ground with fury ; ‘‘ you'll not 
insult me and my family for nothing. You have set 
your heart upon that girl, but you can’t propose to 
marry her, my clever talking boy, because you 
haven’t got a farthing except what your old grand- 
mother swindles her creditors out of. You'll push to 
get money and place now as you never did before, 
and think to win her at last; but you never will, or 
if you do, my high-blooded gentleman, you'll seek 
the love that 1 have won and thrown away. 





like | 


cried Bourke, thrusting his head | 
| accession of William 11. 


Gery,”’ said Fitzmaurice, whose good | 


‘““My business at the Priory | 
admits of no delay. I should have mentioned the fact | 
before, but you were so occupied with those people | 
i Good-by, and good success to your | 
little affaire de ceur,’ and he bounded down the | 
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Where’s the country girl I couldn’t manage ?—and, 
truly, she is worth some trouble—and I musi stay in 
this out-of-the-way corner for some time, minding: 
the old man’s affairs. Well, Pll mind my own too, 
and unite pleasure with business. There may be a 
little pride, a little reserve at first; but any girl can 
be brought round if one takes the proper way; and 
when I have had my dance, Master Fitzmaurice may 


| pay the piper out of his good birth and genteel 


family.” Such is the evil spirit of revenge! 

Sin seldom goes to work without an apology. 
Satisfaction upon his college friend for a hasty but 
well-deserved remark was Gerald Bourke’s excuse 
for the design, which from that hour he began to 
forge, against the welfare of a bright girl whom he 
had seen for the first time but the evening before, 
and against the peace of the family by whom he 
had been hospitably entertained, yet half-hated for 


| the preference, slight as it was, they had shown to 


their own kinsman. In the meantime he walked 
leisurely through the plantation, from which every 


preceding year to the castellated mansion-—Lord 
French Park’s country seat in Ballinashandry—known 
as the Priory, because part of an ancient Benedictine 
establishment had been included within the walls by 
his lordship’s ancestor, who built it soon after the 
It had been a stately house 
for the county Roscommon, and the French Park 
family had ruled and revelled there through the 
greater part of the eighteenth century; but gencra- 
tions of absentee owners had allowed the place to fall 
so much out of repair and into decay, that it was 
little better than a ruin, with no occupants but an old 
man, his old wife, and their growr-up son, when the 
latter happened to be at home, for, being hunch- 
backed and unfit for labour, he had adopted the 
calling of a hawker. 

The family name was O’Tool, but they were known 
to their neighbours by their respective Christian 
names as ould Terry, young erry, and Nablal: 


| Plasy, the latter term signifying a deceitful flatterer, 


for which the old woman stood in some repute. I: 
was generally allowed that nobody but themselve:s 
would live in the Priory, for, being lonely and 
ruinous, it was of course believed to be haunted; but 
the popular character of the family was that they 
would keen the porter’s lodge of the wildest and 
loneliest house in the whole country “for the sake 
of sittin rint free.’ Attorney Bourke, when he got 
the supervision of the dilapidated property, and made 
his first progress over it some months before, found 
O’Tools so much to his mind that he installed 


in the character of bailiff, and the whole family as 
caretakers-general and humble waiters upon him and 
his, when business or pleasure brought them te 
Ballinashandry. 

A ring at the crazy but well-bolted gate brought 


| the trio out to receive his son with all the honours. 


The bailiff, in very ragged and ill-supported nether 
garments, which threatened every moment to part 
company with the rest of his attire, held the gate 
open with one hand, and his remnant of a hat in the 
other, while he welcomed ‘the young masther’s 
riverence’s glory;” the trusty housekeeper, with an 
equally ragged gown, and a head considerably the 
largest portion of her person from the quantity of 
flannel heaped upon it—it was alleged that she wore 
a pair of blankets there on account of the “ rhu- 
Lui 2 
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matiz ’’—stood praying blessings upon his beautiful 
countenance; and young Terry, the best dressed of 
the three, bowed so low before him, hunchback and 
all, that he seemed about to prostrate himself in the 
dust. Having received their homage, Gerald Bourke 
gave orders regarding the immediate provision of 
dinner. That prudent young man never neglected 
his comforts under any circumstances. While it 
was in preparation he explored the surrounding 
estate, consisting now of some half-cultivated farms— 
most of their buildings emulating the condition of 
the noble proprictor’s mansion—and some miserable 
cabins, with the usual accompaniments of pigs and 
potato gardens. Into farmhouse and cabin alike the 
attorney’s son made his way, conversed with every 
one he found at home in the afternoon of All Saints’ 
Day, inquired into the doings of the late agent, and 
made notes of them in his pocket-book; heard a long 
list of grievances, and reasoned them all away in 
lawyer fashion, proving beyond a doubt that the 
dwellers in Ballinashandry were the most favoured 
and fortunately-situated people under the sun. At 
the fall of night he got back to the Priory, and sat 
down to dinner in Lady French Park’s dressing- 
room, which happened to be the best furnished and 
most weather-tight apartment within its walls. 
There Bourke discussed his chicken and port by a 
bright fire of peat and bog-wood, and when they 
were fairly finished wrote a long and accurate report 
of the state of things to his father in Dublin; but 
when that also was done, he took from his writing- 
case a sheet of select paper, tinted and gilt-edged in 
the fashion of the time, and began another letter. 
That epistle was not so quickly written. Two copies 
proved unsatisfactory, and were flung into the fire; but 
the third attempt was successful—one would have 
known it by the self-complaisant air with which Mr. 
Bourke contemplated his own appearance in the 


opposite dressing-glass, which had shown the last | 
is clane past countin’; but she disdains thim all, I’m 


occupant of that room how her patches were arranged, 


as he sealed the letter with a flying Cupid bearing | 
away a heart, the motto ‘Tout 4 vous;” and at that | 


moment Nablah O’Tool’s well-wrapped head was 
thrust in at the door with, ‘‘ Plase yer honour’s glory, 
Terry has come back from Misther Macdermot’s house 
wid yer beautiful gun an’ yer elegant bags.” 


‘Send him up directly, I have another message | 


for him,” said Bourke. 

Nablah disappeared after a statement that it’s 
proud her son would be to do any missage for his 
honour; and in a minute or so Terry stood at the 
door with equal reverence. 

The attorney’s son knew how to manage his infe- 
riors. He began with a series of questions regarding 
the condition of his fowling-piece and travelling 
requisites, which Con Casey had been commanded to 
leave at the house of Mr. Macdermot, Fitzmaurice’s 
maternal uncle, when Bourke made his unexpected 
exit from the chaise. Had they been the regalia of 
the kingdom of Connaught, to which the Bourkes of 
remote times are said to have aspired, he could not 
have inquired more particularly about them. 

When Terry had wound up his replies with the 
assurance that they were in his own room as safe as 
a church, that Mr. Macdermot himself had come to 
see him take them away, and said how sorry he was 
that his honour hadn’t come on with his nephew, 
Bourke smiled superciliously, and said he was much 
obliged to the honest farmer, but such people did not 
know how much his time was occupied. 








“Did you see young Fitzmaurice, Terry?” he 
added. 

‘Shure thin I did, sittin’ in the parlour wid the 
youngest o’ Misther Macdermot’s children on his 
knee, an’ all the rest about him, an’ young ladies an’ 
gintlemen comin’ in the height of good spirits till a 
tay-party that they’re givin’ to welcome him, bekase 
he couldn’t get there on Hallow Eve.” 

‘*No doubt the young man will be quite in his 
element among them; but shut the door, ‘Terry, there 
is a draught in it, and I have some particular direc- 
tions to give you about this,” said Bourke, turning 
up the letter addressed to his father. ‘‘ You must 
take it to the post-office to-night, it is on very im- 
portant business ; and you will have many letters of 
the kind to take, Terry, for my father has put the 
management of everything here into my hands. The 
property is our own, I may say, and if I find you and 
your family what you ought to be, I may do some- 
thing for you all.” 

“Thank yer honour; I’m sure you'll find no harm 
in us. We would all run miles to sarve you. I'll set 
off to the post-office this minute,” said the delighted 
hawker. 

“Yes, Terry; but if you were a handy boy, and 
could do a bit of quiet business for me without letting 
anybody be the wiser, you understand, I would give 
you something decent for yourself, and not forget it 
to your people either.” 

‘«Thry me, yer honour,” cried Terry, before Bourke 
had well finished; ‘‘if I don’t do yer missages thrue 
as the sun, an’ never let a sowl hear or see a word 
of it, may I ind me days on the gallows.” 

“Well then, Terry,” and Bourke produced the 
letter sealed with the flying Cupid, ‘‘do you know 
Miss Honor O’Dillon, of Kilmaclone ?”’ 

‘Shure I do; the purtiest girl in the county, an’ 
come of the gintalest family. ‘There’s no ind to their 
buyins from me, an’ the young min that’s afther her 


tould,” said Terry, his keen eyes glistening with 
sinister intelligence. 

‘No doubt,” said Bourke; ‘“ but there is always 
somebody not disdained. I want you to deliver this 
letter as soon as you can into Miss O’Dillon’s own 
hand; and remember, nobody must see or hear of it. 
Talso want you to get an answer from her if possible. 
Take your own way of going about the business, but 
do it quickly and quietly. More than that, Terry, you 


| must tind out for me all about where she visits, and 


where she walks—by herself, you understand; in 
short, where one would have the best chance of seeing 
her; and if there is any old neighbour or follower of 
the family that would help a man who is able and 
willing to make it worth their while.” 

‘‘T’ll do it all to yer honour’s satisfaction,” said 
Terry. ‘‘ By the break o’ day I'll be off to Kilma- 
clone an’ git all the intilligence, niver fear ; an’ see if 
I don’t bring ye back a plisant answer, for shure an’ 
sartin no lady in the land could refuse the disthresses 
of a gintleman like yer honour.” 

‘Very well, Terry, I confide the matter to your 
care. Put this large letter in the post-office to-night 
and take charge of the small one, for I never get up 
early, so good night and good speed on your errand. 
You don’t know what luck it might bring to you, my 
boy;” and Bourke chinked a purse which happened to 
be in his pocket with one hand, while with the other 
he handed over the two letters, which Terry received 
with additional protestations of devotedness and 


’ 
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secrecy ; and there was some truth in them, for the 
affair was one after hisown liking. The purchase of 
his entire basket could not have made the little 
hawker look more delighted as he left the room. 


PROTOPLASM AND BIOPLASM. 


THE recent animated controversy respecting the 
‘“‘ Physical Basis of Life,” particularly in connection 
with Professor Huxley’s notorious essay thus entitled, 
has engaged much attention on the part of the read- 
ing public at large, who soon perceived what a revo- 
lution in their religion and speech must ensue from 
the general acceptance of an exclusively physical 
origin of all life. Very few persons were qualified 
by special knowledge of the subject to form a deli- 
berate judgment upon the hypothesis put forward. 
In relation, however, to the essay of Mr. Huxley, 
two replies have been printed which may be referred 
to as effective, and, as I think any impartial judge 
would admit, subversive of the theory of the physical 
basis of life. These replies are entitled, the one 
“As Regards Protoplasm in relation to Professor 
Huxley’s Essay, etc.” By James Hutchinson Stir- 
ling, Lu.p.; and the other ‘ Protoplasm; or, Life, 
Matter, and Mind.” By Lionel 8. Beale, ms. The 
former is a small pamphlet, and the latter a small 
book. ‘To these any reader desiring detailed infor- 
mation may be referred. 

The main points of this controversy turn on obser- 
vations made on certain objects under the microscope, 
and therefore it is desirable to state that Dr. Lionel 
Beale, whom I here cite and condense, is an ac- 
complished microscopist; and that of his aptitude 
for minute and correct observation, or of his long 
practice with a good instrument of high powers, 
there can be no question. 

In direct contradiction to Mr. Huxley’s view, Dr. 
Beale urges that the several distinct kinds of Proto- 
plasm ought not to be confounded, and he draws 
decided and physically impassable line between 
things living and dead matter. He denies emphati- 
ally that the living differs from the non-living only 
in degree, and the statement positively made by 
certain au‘) sities that the non-living passes by 
gradation into the living. They positively affirm 
that between the living and non-living there is no 
considerable difference—no difference except in the 
rate at which the physical and chemical changes are 
carried on. He as positively asserts that he has 
shown and by careful observation established, that 
diving matter can be plainly distinguished from dead 
matter, and this even in the case of extremely minute 
particles in which living matter, and matter that has 
ceased to live, and matter that is about to live, are 
associated together within a very small area. He 
therefore names living matter Bioplasm, in distinc- 
tion from non-living matter, or Protoplasm. 

In Bioplasm, or living matter, wonderful changes 
take place so long as life lasts, which cannot be 
explained by physics or chemistry. At any time 
it can be examined, for it is to be found almost 
everywhere, and its principal phenomena can be 
demonstrated under the microscope with a high 
power (one-twelfth objective). There is not a living 
being which does not contain Bioplasm, and whose 
structure, composition, and actions, do not depend 
upon it. At no period of life, in health or disease, 





is there any portion of any tissue of man’s body the 
size of a pin’s head (with the single exception of the 
teeth in adults and in old age) which does not 
contain some of the living matter, or Bioplasm, in 
which purely vital phenomena take place. Nor is 
there any action characteristic of living beings at 
any period of their existence in which Bioplasm does 
not play an important part. At the earliest period 
the germ is composed almost entirely of it, and from 
the original bioplasmic germ-mass come the infinite 
number of bioplasts which subsequently take part in 
the production of the several tissues and organs. 

What is Protoplasm? Dr. Beale states that this 
term is now applied to several different kinds of 
matter, and to substances differing from one another 
in the most essential particulars. It was thus defined 
some few years ago. ‘‘The name applied by Mohl 
to the colourless or yellowish smooth, or granular 
viscid substance of nitrogenous constitution, which 
constitutes the formative substance in the contents of 
vegetable shells, in the condition of gelatinous 
strata, reticulated threads, and nuclear aggrega- 
tions, etc. It is the same substance as that formerly 
termed by the Germans ‘Schleim,’ which was 
usually translated in English words by ‘mucus’ 
or ‘mucilage.’ The surface of tho mass consti- 
tuted the ‘formative protoplasmic layer,’ which 
was supposed to take part in the formation of the 
cellulose wall of the vegetable cell. This was 
regarded by Mohl as a structure of special import- 
ance distinct from the cell contents, and it was 
named by him, in 1844, the ‘primordial utricle.’”’ * 

The diverse applications of the same term are of 
little value to the general reader, for whom it is 
sufficient to state, that on the physical basis side, 
the word is assumed to mean that one kind of matter 
which is affirmed to be common to all living beings, 
and therefore to form ‘the physiological basis, or 
matter of life.” Mr. Huxley’s present conception of 
Protoplasm then is understood to be that of living 
matter, living proteine, or perhaps in common 
language—elementary life-stuff. 

Mr. Huxley is charged by Dr. Beale with giving 
the same name to matter which is alive to matter 
which is dead, and to matter which is completely 
changed by roasting or boiling. The matter of 
sheep or mutton, of a man, a lobster, an egg, is 
said to be the same, and one may be transub- 
stantiated into the other. How? It is replied 
“by subtle influences” and: ‘under sundry cir- 
cumstances.”’ And all these things, alive, or dead, 
or roasted, are according to Mr. Huxley modes of 
Protoplasm. He would evolve all organic life, all 
mind and intellect, from one Protoplasm. In order 
that there shall be no break between the lowest 
and the highest functions—those of the fungus and 
of man—Mr. Huxley has ‘endeavoured to prove 
that the Protoplasm of the lowest organs is ‘ essen- 
tially identical’ with and most readily converted 
into that of the animal.” On this alleged reciprocal 
convertibility of Protoplasm, he would found an 
inference of identity, and further derive the con- 
clusion that the functions of the highest not less 
than the lowest animals are but the molecular 
manifestations of their common Protoplasm. 

In his most recently published little book,} Dz. 
Beale has given a compendium of his latest opinions 





* Griffith and Henfrey’s Micrographic Dictionary—Protoplasm, 
T Lite Theories : their ln!inence upon Religious Thonght, 1871, 
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on the subject, and has illustrated them by several 
plates of structure which coniirm his statements. 
in this book, though more at large in previous 
publications, Dr. Beale has shown that the phe- 
nomena of living matter differ decidedly from the 
phenomena of non-living matter. He affirms that 
‘notwithstanding all that has been asserted over 
and over again to the contrary, it has been proved 
conclusively that the phenomena of the simplest 
living thing are essentially different from those of 
non-living matter, and cannot be imitated, and that 
the living does not emanate from the non-living, or 
pass into it by gradations. Life is no mere sum of 
ordinary forces, nor does vital action result from 
material changes alone. It cannot be shown that 
ihe matter of the world and its material forces 
necessarily give xise to the development of life. 
We may, therefore, still regard life as transcending 
mere matter and its forces, and as a distinct gift of 
un all-wise Omnipotence.” * 


COMMONS ENCLOSURE. 


“He subject of Enclosures is one that is just now 
exciting considerable interest in this country, espe- 
cially among the poorer classes, who feel themselves 
aggrieved at being, as they phrase it, shut out from 
the land. Thousands who have no personal or 
other describable interest in the common lands, and 
which for the most part they have never even looked 
upon, are indignant that such lands should become 
the private property of a class with which they have 





satisfied with these proceedings, and all along the 
people, as well as a large party of their philanthropic 
friends and advocates, have looked upon such en- 
closures as a despotic infringement of the rights of 
the community—as, in short, to use their own term, 
a species of ‘legalised spoliation.” 

The argument in favour of enclosures doubtless 
varries on the face of it considerable weight—beiny 
based on such facts as the following. The amount 
of waste land held in common was in 1844 not less 
than eight millions of acres, not taking into account 
the commonable lands, that is, lands held in 
severalty for a portion of the year, upon which, after 
the summer crops are removed, common rights are 
exercised for the remainder of the year. Light 
millions of acres is more than one-fifth of the entire 
acreage of England and Wales; three out of the 
eight millions are situated in the lowland counties 
of England, and the rest in the mountainous and 
moorland counties, and in Wales. Now, say the 
advocates of enclosure, it could’ be no grievance to 
any class of persons to select one million acres out of 
the three millions in the English lowland counties, 
and to add them to the productive area of agricul- 
tural land. The added million would be nearly 
equivalent to one-tenth of the soil at present under 
crops, exclusive of grass, in England. Such lands 


| would open up a new field of labour—would suppiy 


a fresh source of revenue from taxes—would 


| materially increase the aggregate amount of products 


no sympathy, and be thus alienated from the com- | ae: E “sd 
| poor consumers, it is contended, may be met by 


mon use. We shall come at the source of this feel- 

ing by a little inquiry and reflection. What are the 
oe ; 

eommon lands of England? In Blackstone 

Common is defined as ‘a profit which a man hath in 


the land of another, as to feed his beasts, to catch | 
| and want no more of them. 


fish, to dig turf, to cut wood, or the like.” Now 
there ‘was, not more than a few centuries back, a full 
fourth part of the land of England and Wales which 
came under this description, and was thus open to 
ihe use of the public, or the poor. As population 
wnd culture in all its departments improved, it was 
urged on the part of lords of manors and proprietors 
of the neighbouring soil, that great advantage would 
be derived to the nation by the enclosure of such 
common lands, and subjecting them to regular 
tillage. Acts were passed (many of them private 
ones) without due consideration, authorising such 
enclosures, on the proprietors making compensation 
to the owners of common rights; and the Act 6 
and 7 William 1v laid down rules for effecting the 
purpose in future, without the necessity of obtaining 
an Act of Parliament, if the consent of two-thirds of 
the parties interested could be obtained, and the 
commons to be enclosed lay beyond the distance of 
ten miles from London, and a specified distance from 
other large towns. By a later Act, 8 and 9 Victoria, 
c. 118, a Board of Commissioners is ordered to inquire 
into the propriety of any proposed enclosure, and to 
report to Parliament, which may then legislate upon 
the matter. During the twenty-five years last past, 
under the facilities thus afforded, 670,000 acres of 
these lands have been or are in the course of being 
enclosed; but the popular mind has never been 





*'The Higher Ministry of Nature viewed in the Light of Modern 
‘cience, and as an Aid to Advanced Christian Philosophy. By John 
iL. Leifchild, A.M. London: Hod er and Stoughton, 


a | 


| in the country, thus rendering us less dependent on 


foreigners—and would add largely to the quantity of 
land in the market, the dearth of which is now a 
source of so much complaint. The claims of the 


awarding them allotments at a fair rent. 
The opponents of enclosures, on the other hand, 


| object, and not without reason, that the people have 


suffered dismally already from too many enclosures, 
They point to paths 


‘and bridle-ways stopped up—to ponds, fields, rivers, 
| brooks, woods and hill-sides, once free to them, but 





from which they are now debarred. They affirm 
that there is no more land remaining in its natural 
state than is desirable—that the common land is the 
poor man’s park, and if the rich man wants more 
ploughed fields he should plough up his own ex- 
tensive private domain rather than the poor man’s 
heritage. They insist that wherever enclosures have 
been effected, the result has been to increase the 
possessions of the wealthy and to diminish or destroy 
the small patrimony of the poor. They assert that 
the so-called compensation promised to the com- 
moner is very often not given him, and when it is 
given is but a miserable and beggarly return for his 
loss. ‘They show you that the land set out, when a» 
enclosure is made, for the behoof of the poor, instead 
of being leased to them at the same rate as adjoining 
lands, is only obtainable at four or five times its 
value; and they point to allotments let to the 
labourer at the rate of forty or fifty shillings an acre, 
which were hardly worth ten shillings an acre to the 
farmer. If you tell them that in continental 
countries such a thing as a cultivable waste 1s 
unknown, they reply, ‘‘that is because the agri- 
cultural land of the continent is divided among the 
cultivators, and not, as it is here, monopolised by 
the rich.” 

The disagreement 


between the 


two parties 
appears, from this brief statement of either case, 
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sufficiently wide, if somewhat vague. But the truth 
is, there is lying at the bottom of the popular mind 
another and a weightier cause of opposition, which 
is apt to rankle there in silence, but rarely finding 
its expression in language. The poor man thinks in 
his heart that he too has a right to share in the 
ownership of the soil: he and his ‘‘forbears” have 
for generations had their eyes upon the waste lands ; 
to many of them they have been a sort of Canaan, to 
be some day conquered and possessed—and there- 
fore every portion that is filched away is so much 
lost of their future inheritance. The depth and 
force of this feeling occasionally manifests itself in 
secret conspiracies culminating in those acts of open 
violence which we hear of from time to time as 
taking place in the rural districts. 

The land question is becoming daily more urgent 
and obtrusive, and though men high in authority 
and station may affect to pooh-pooh it, as some of 
them do, they might, we imagine, do better in 
looking about for some plan or measure of com- 
promise by which the reasonable longing of the 
labourer may be appeased. What ought to be 
done? is the question. According to the law, as it 
now stands, it seems commons are not public 
property, and any common in England might be 
enclosed and appropriated as private property, by 
the mutual consent of the lords and tenants of the 
manor, without the permission or interference of 
Parliament. This law is plainly dead against pre- 
scription, and is as plainly open to great abuse, 
inasmuch as it subjects the simple poor to the wiles 
of the covetous rich man or of his cunning lawyer— 
and it should be repealed or modified. 


Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his work on Political | 
Economy, once made a proposition to the effect | 


that a stop should be put by law to the continual 
increase in the value to their owners of landed 
estates, by simply arresting the increase of the rents 
of land payable to the landlord. He proposed that 
all future increase of rent should go to the nation 
luswwad of to the individual proprietors. It may be 
deemed worth notice that this proposition has been 
rejected with remarkable unanimity by the owners 
of land throughout the kingdom, while it was 
welcomed with unanimity as remarkable by those 
who never owned any land at all. The proposition 
we are about to make resembles that of Mr. Mill in 
some degree, but it has the recommendation that it 
does not interfere with any presently profitable 
possession, while it might help to settle in advance 
some troublesome questions looming in the distance. 
What we say is this:—If Parliament would deal 
justly in this matter, they must act upon the axiom 
that the creators of values should have them. Waste 
land has no other value than the value of its natural 
products. Let the legislature take the waste land, 
paying proprietors for it at its present trifling value, 
and afterwards add as much of it as should be 
expedient to the productive area of the country, and 
lease it in farms to the highest bidders. The rent 
paid by the tenants should go to the public funds in 
reduction of taxes—and thus, and thus only, it 
appears to us, the creators of values would have the 
values—such values being here the rents. For it is 
in all instances the consumers of the produce of the 
land who create the rents. The landlord can create 
no value, for he does nothing to the soil. The 
cultivator can create products, but he can give them 
no value beyond their value to himself as supplying 











his necessities, and their value to his landlord, to 
whom, if there were no public, he would have to pay 
arent in kind. It is only when there is a market 
for the sale of products that rent values are 
creatable at all: thus it is the public who create 
the demand that also creates the rents, and none 
other than the public, therefore, has a moral right 
to profit by them. We throw out this as a sugges- 
tion suitable to the hour, though perhaps it will be 
discovered to be not altogether a new one. We 


have some doubts whether the legislators, the lords 
of manors and landowners in general, will be in a 
violent hurry to rush foward and recognise the 
claims of abstract justice; but, at any rate, we 
present them with the opportunity. 
don’t all speak at once. 


Gentlemen, 


A SQUIRE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


In the reign of Charles 1, there lived in Dorsetshire 
‘a fine old English gentleman, one of the olden 
time,” of whom a singular record has been preserved. 
In gold letters, under an original portrait of Mr. 
Hastings, at Winborne, St. Giles, the following 
account is said to be ‘“‘the production of the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury’s pen.” It gives a curious glimpse 
into English country life in the early part of the 
seventeenth century :— 

In the year 1638 lived Mr. Hastings, by his quality 
son, brother, and uncle to the Earl of Huntingdon. 
He was peradventure an original in our age, or rather 
the copy of our antient nobility, in hunting, not in 
warlike times. He was low, very strong, and very 
active, of a reddish flaxen hair; his cloaths always 
green cloth, and never worth when new £5. 

His house was perfectly of the old fashion, in the 
midst of a large park, well stocked with deer, and 
near the house rabbits for his kitchen. Many 
fish-ponds ; great store of wood and _ timber ; 
a bowling-green in it, long but narrow, full of high 
hedges, it being never levelled since it was ploughed; 
they used round sand bowles, and it had a banquet- 
ting house, like a stand, a large one built in a tree. 
He kept all manner of sport hounds, that ran buck, 
fox, hare, otter, and badger, and hawkes, long and 
short-winged. He had all sorts of nets for fish. He 
had a walk in the New Forest, and the manor of 
Christchurch ; this last supplied him with red deer, 
sea and river fish; and indeed all his neighbours’ 
grounds and royalties were free to him, who bestowed 
all his time on these sports. Whoever came to his 
house, found beef, pudding, and small beer in great 
plenty. The house not so neatly kept as to shame 
him or his dirty shoes; the great hall strewn with 
marrow bones, full of hawkes, perches, hounds, 
spanniels, and terriers; the upper side of the hall 
hung with fox-skins of this and the last year’s kill- 
ing ; here and there a pole cat intermixed; gamo- 
keepers’ and hunters’ poles in great abundance. 

The parlour was a large room as properly furnished. 
On a great hearth paved with brick, lay some 
terriers and the choicest hounds and spanniels. Sel- 
dom but two of the great chairs had litters of cats in 
them, which were not to be disturbed; he having 
always three or four attending him at dinner, and a 
little white stick, of fourteen inches long, lying by 
his trencher, that he might defend such meat as he 
had no mind to part with to them. The windows, 
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which were very large, served for places to lay his 
arrows, cross-bows, stone bows, and such like acoutre- 
ments; the corners of the room full of the best 
chosen hunting or hawking poles; his oyster table 
at the lower end, which was of constant use, twice a 
day, all the year round, for he never failed to eat 
oysters both dinner and supper time, all seasons; the 
neighbouring town of Poole supplied him with 
them. 

The upper part of the room had two small tables 
and a desk, on the one side of which was a church 
Bible, and on the other side the ‘‘ Book of Martyrs ;”’ 
on the table were hawkes’ hoods, bells, and such- 
like ; two or three old hats with their crowns thrust 
in, so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of 
the pheasant kind of poultry; these he took much 
care of, and fed himself. Tables, dice, cards, and 
boxes, were not wanting. In the hole of the desk 
were store of tobacco pipes that had been used. 

On one side of this end of the room was the door 
of a closet, wherein stood the strong beer and the 
wine, which never came from thence but in single 
glasses, that being the rule of the house strictly 
observed ; for he never exceeded in drink, nor per- 
mitted it. 

On the other side was the door of an old chapel 
not used for devotion ; the pulpit, as the safest place, 
was never wanting of a cold chine of beef, venison 
pasty, gammon of pasty, or a great apple-pye, with 
thick crust extremely baked. His table cost him not 
much, though it was good to eat at. His sports 
supplied all but beef or mutton, except Fridays, 
when he had the best of salt fish, as well as other 
fish he could get; and this was the day his neigh- 
ours of best quality visited him. 

He never wanted a London pudding, drank a 
glass or two of wine at meals; very often put syrop 
of gillyflowers in his sack, and had always a tun 
glass without feet stood by him, holding a pint of 
small beer, which he often stirred with rosemary. 
He was well-natured, but soon angry, calling his 
servants by the most opprobrious epithets. He lived 
to be 100, never lost his eyesight, but always wrote 
and read without spectacles, and got on horseback 
without help ; until past eighty he rode to the death 
of a stag as well as any. 


VESUVIUS IN 1872. 


Tue eruption of 1872 will be memorable in the 


annals of Vesuvius. Although there was some 
exaggeration as to the devastation and loss of life, 
rarely have scenes of more terrible and sublime 
grandeur been witnessed on any previous outbreak.* 
We have had the advantage also of the phenomena 
being most watchfully observed and carefully re- 
ported. The venerable Mary Somerville, now in 
her ninety-second year, infirm in health but with 
her mind clear, and as alive as ever to the study 
of the physical sciences, witnessed the recent erup- 
tion. In a private letter to a friend she thus wrote: 

‘Vesuvius has been in the most splendid and 
terrible eruption. There has been nothing like it 
in the memory of man. It burst out quite unex- 
ey One lovely evening we drove to the Santa 
4ucia to see a fine stream of lava. The sea was 





*In ‘‘Daubeny on Volcanoes,” and other familiar books of reference, 
will be found narratives of all the chief eruptions in historic times. 
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calm and reflected the moonlight. Next morning, 
when my maid brought me my coffee, I remarked 
how it thundered. ‘No, no,’ she replied, ‘ it is the 
roaring of Vesuvius, which is in violent eruption.’ 
We all went out and spent the morning at a high 
window of the hotel at Santa Lucia, directly opposite 
the mountain. ‘The glow of the fire was not visible 
in the daylight, but the lava, as it flowed, sent out 
smoke and vapour; the smoke sank down and the 
vapour lay above it, white as burnished silver and 
very beautiful. I thought the day scene finer than 
the night. The roaring was perpetual, and when 
louder than usual, we felt our chairs tremble under 
us. I returned home at night, so I only saw the 
edge of the sheet of lava which covered the country, 
and formed one great cascade of fire. On Sunday 
morning I was surprised at the darkness, and on 
looking out, found the whole landscape hidden by 
a dense shower of ashes, which lasted less or more 
for two days. On the evening of the 
greatest eruption, M. and M. drove to Portici. It 
was too far for me, for I am very feeble, but my 
intellect keeps clear, for I read, and solve questions 
in the higher algebra as easily as ever. . . . 
Since the eruption, none of our visitors remain in 
Naples. They absolutely fled when we were en- 
veloped in so thick a shower of ashes that neither 
earth nor sea nor sky could be seen. On Monday 
morning I could not see to read, though our house 
is fifteen miles from Vesuvius. On Sunday night 
even the Neapolitans were terrified, and many 
passed the night in their carriages, expecting an 
earthquake, which was very unscientific on their 
part, for Vesuvius had been a safety-valve, emitting 
steam in abundance. I sat the whole day at a 
window. It was wonderful and glorious, and at 
that time we did not know of the dreadful loss 
of life.” 

Professor Palmieri, of the Observatory, gave a 
lecture in the Hall of the Technic Institute at 
Naples on the 15th May, of which the following 
abstract from shorthand notes appeared in the 
‘‘ Times ” of the 22nd May. 

The terrible conflagration of the 26th of April, said 
the Professor, may be regarded as the finale of the 
eruption which began ou the Ist of January, 1871, 
and has lasted, with alternations, up to the present 
time. It generally happens that the eruptions, which 
are small and gentle at their commencement, termi- 
nate with great violence, carrying destruction to 
human dwellings and devastation to the country. 
Among the most fearful eruptions which history re- 
cords was that of 1631. It is related that on that 
occasion 4,000 human beings were killed, and 6,000 
animals, cattle and sheep. Three centuries had 
elapsed since the mountain had given signs of activity ; 
grass grew in the very crater, and shepherds took 
their flocks there to pasture. Thus it happened that, 
taken unexpectedly, many were swallowed up in the 
abyss which was opened; many were drowned or 
buried in the fiery tlood, and others, were destroyed 
by the pumice and burning stones which were vomited 
out of the summit and from other mouths. In strong 
centrical eruptions—by which is to be understood 
those which come from the upper cone of Vesuvius— 
great fissures are usually produced, which eject matter 
from as many different mouths, the lowest of which 





are the most dangerous. Such was the case with the 
recent eruption ; for on the night of the 26th of April 
| a mouth was opened in the Atrio del Cavallo, in the 
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long fissure which had been made previously. The 
opening of this mouth formed, as it were, a hill in 
the Atrio del Cavallo resembling a chain of small 
mountains, and from underneath the lava issued 
calmly and rapidly, like a river of fire, while from 
the principal cone was ejected a continuous and violent 
shower of lava, smoke, ashes, and other fiery projec- 
tiles, which rose to the height of 1,500 metres (be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 feet), while the mountain 
thundered terribly. Many had gone on that day and 
evening to see the lava, several of whom the Professor 
had endeavoured to dissuade from entering the Atrio 
del Cavallo. ‘Those who arrived later and remained 
until after midnight became the victims of their 
curiosity. Between two and three o’clock in the 
morning 
from the new mouth issued the lava with great im- 
petuosity, wrapped in a cloud of “ boiling” smoke, 
ashes, and red-hot stones. Those wretched persons 


who were there were scalded by the smoke and | 
wounded by the projectiles, some of them died imme- | 
Of the rest who remained on | 
the farther side no traces remained, they having been | 


diately, others later. 


swallowed up and buried by the burning stream. 


Those tremendous disasters may be foreseen and pre- | 


vented, but a good service of guides is necessary ; 


moreover, the Observatory should be well arranged, | 
well organised, ani good employés appointed to re- | 
observed a large quantity of lightning which flashed 


main on the mountain to give the alarm. 
On the night of the 26th of April the lava preci- 


pitated itself into the Fosso della Vetrana, and, de- | 


scending on the incline of the mountain over former 
beds of lava, invaded St. Sebastiano, Massa di Somma, 
and Coreola in the Cupa Giorvano, so called because, 
as it is said, that famous painter had a villa there. 


From 1852 to the present time the lava has filled up 
the Fosso della Vetrana to the height of 200 metres; | 
if further additions be made hereafter, the Obser- 
vatory must be destroyed, as the last lava is only a 


few metres under its level. The lava here has the 
breadth of a kilometre, and on the banks of this river 
of fire—a remarkable and novel phenomenon—small 
craters have been formed by the lava, which thun- 
dered like the principal crater, and ejected smoke, 
ushes, and stones to the height of 70 or 80 metres. 


as they show the course of operations in the interior 
of Vesuvius. 


by invading the Observatory. 

The velocity of the lava varies from 180 metres a 
minute to a few millimetres, depending much on the 
condition of the land, being quicker on the incline, 
less so on the plain, and where there are 
Issuing in a liquid form from the mouths, it runs with 
great velocity, but slackens its pace as it advances, 
cooling gradually, and forming, as it were, a skin on 
the surface. This increases in solidity, and so the 
progress of the stream is diminished. When the 
lava ceased, Vesuvius continued to eject ashes and 
pumice, and still thundered ; then the roaring ceased, 
and the rain of ashes decreased in quantity. After- 
wards came heavy storms, which are commonly dan- 
gerous, as they are the occasion of great floods, which, 
carrying down the ashes and pumice which cover the 
mountain, complete the ruin of the lands which have 
been spared by the lava. After the eruption of 1631, 
the floods were so strong that the damage done by 
them was not less than that occasioned by the lava, 

ad the lands of those who suffered were exempted 





the Atrio opened with a fearful roar, and | 








I trust, said the Professor, that the | 
lava will not make me pay dear for this good service | 
| discovered that it dissolves in salt water. 
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from taxes for ten years, like those which were 
damaged by fire. 

There are some who think—and the opinion is 
general among the agriculturists of the Vesuvian dis- 
trict—that the ashes are beneficial to the land as 
manure, but that they injure and sterilise it if water 
be added. The analysis of these ashes shows that a 
portion is soluble in water, another part not. ‘This 
has the same properties as the contemporaneous lava, 
and is a species of silicate which may be useful to the 
land. After the eruption of 1812 there was an ex- 
traordinarily abundant harvest in the Puglias, and it 
was attributed to the ashes of Vesuvius, which had 
been carried there by the wind. ‘The ashes soluble 
in water, however, containing chlorie acid, sulphuric 
acid, and salmarina, burn land and wither vegetation. 
The beautiful country near Vesuvius is now a scene of 
squalid desolation. The harvest of this year is abso- 
lutely lost, and of that of next year we cannot indulge 
any cheerful hope. 

During the late eruption a report was spread in 
the city, giving rise to great alarm, that the crater of 
Vesuvius had become an electric pile, and that at a 
certain hour a strong earthquake would shake Naples 
to its foundations. ‘'hat report was exaggerated, but 
the currents of electricity developed in the volcano 
were very strong. These phenomena do not accom- 
pany all eruptions. In this, the latest, the Professor 


in the great pile of smoke and ashes which rose from 
the crater. ‘he noise which accompanied this light- 
ning varied according to the length of its duration. 
When short, the noise was full and round, so to 


| speak; when it was longer, it produced a sound 


which was dry and hissing, like that of tearing paper. 
The lightning is generated by the violent ejection of 
smoke and ashes, by means of which the electric cur- 
rent is established. The lava is now firm; is spent 
and yet smokes—not to be wondered at after so recent 
an eruption. We have seen the lava of 1858 still 
smoking in several places. These jets of smoke aro 
called ‘fumaroli.”” These smoke holes are commu- 
nications between the uppercrust of the lava which 
has hardened and the internal mass still incandescent. 


| Around these holes are formed sublimates of oxide of 
These observations are of great assistance to science, | 


copper, of chloric acid, of sal ammonia, of sulphur, 
etc., which invest the lava with forms and colours at 
times the most beautiful. The Professor said he had 
analysed the smoke which rose from the lava and had 
From this 
he inferred that the waters of the sea are disturbed 


| by those terrible convulsions, and are mingled with 
| the fire. 
obstacles. | 


At the conclusion of his lecture, Palmieri 
said that on the evening of the eruption Vesuvius 


| appeared to sweat fire through every pore, which by 
| night appeared like so many specks of tlame attached 


to the back of the dark cone; by day those flames 
were changed into smoke. 





RICHARD BAXTER AT KIDDERMINSTER. 
Tit. 

KIDDERMINSTER CROSS. 

Brrwezen the churchyard’ gates and the church 

is the old cross, or rather, its upright stem ; for 

the chief portion was destroyed in a riot in which 

Baxter’s lfe was clamoured for. Twenty years ago, 


_ the monolith was perched on the summit of a hideous 
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flight of square steps, but these were removed, and it 
now stands on a proper base, protected by railings 
and with passion-flowers and other floral climbers 
garlanding it with their graceful tendrils. Flowers 
and shrubs have also for some years past been planted 
throughout that portion of the churchyard, turf laid 
down, and the gravel-walks railed off. It was on 
this spot that Baxter’s life was twice sought. Once 
he was attacked there by a drunken parishioner 
whom he had been compelled to eject from the com- 
munion of the church, and who used to come and 
stand in the market-place by Baxter’s door, cursing 
and railing at him. This fellow, on the fair-day 
(Ascension Day), followed Baxter as he went to 
church, and seized him in the churchyard, intending 
to kill him, but as he caught him by the cloak 
Baxter unbuttoned it, and, leaving it in the man’s 
hand, got away safely, while some strangers who 


were present laid hold of the man and “ dragged him | 
The other occa- | 
sion was when the Parliament had sent down an | 
order for the demolition of all statues and images of | 


to the magistrates and the stocks.” 


any of the three persons in the Blessed Trinity, or 
of the Virgin Mary, which should be found in 
churches or on churchyard crosses; and it was this 
order, doubtless, that led to the defacing of the three 
statues placed underneath niches in the middle stage 
of the southern front of the tower. Baxter says that 
his judgment was for obeying the order of Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘ thinking it came from just Authority ; but I 
meddled not in it, but left the Churchwarden to do 
what he thought good. The Churchwarden (an honest, 
sober, quiet man), seeing a Crucifix upon the Cross 
in the Churchyard, set up a Ladder to have reacht it, 
but it proved too short. Whilst he was gone to seek 
another, a Crew of the drunken riotous Party of the 
Town (poor Journeymen and Servants) took the 
Allarm, and run altogether with Weapons to defend 
the Crucifix and the Church Images (of which there 
were divers left since the time of Popery). The Re- 
port was among them that I was the Actor, and it 
was me they sought; but I was walking almost a 
mile out of Town, or else I suppose I had there 
ended my days. When they mist me and the Church- 
warden both, they went raving about the Streets to 
seek us. Two Neighbours that dwelt in other 
Parishes, hearing that they sought my Life, ran in 
among them to see whether I were there, and they 
knockt them both down in the Streets, and both of 
them are since dead, and I think never perfectly re- 
covered that hurt. When they had foamed about 
half an hour, and met with none of us, and were 
newly housed, I came in from my walk, and hearing 
the People Cursing at me in their Doors, I wondered 
what the matter was, but quickly found how fairly I 
had ’scaped. The next Lord’s Day I dealt plainly 
with them and laid open to them the quality of that 
Action, and told them, Seeing they so requited me as 
to seek my Blood, I was willing to leave them, and 
save them from that Guilt. But the poor Sots were 
so amazed and ashamed, that they took on sorrily 
and were loth to part with me.” 


BAXTER’S PARISHIONERS. 


Although Baxter set a high value on preaching, 
and considered that a large measure of his success in 
Kidderminster was due to the circumstance that the 
— were not ‘‘sermon-proof,” as they were at 

ridgenorth, and that he always addressed them 
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‘‘as a dying man to dying men,” in the “ vigour of 
his spirits,” and with ‘‘a familiar, moving voice, 
yet he attached greater importance to those other 
duties of his sacred calling which he so laboriously 
and faithfully fulfilled, for, as he reminded his Kid- 
derminster flock in his dedication to them of ‘The 
Saints’ Rest,” ‘‘It is but the least part of a minis- 
ter’s work which is done in the pulpit. Paul taught 
them also from house to house, day and night, with 
tears.’’ Before the wars Baxter: preached ‘“ twice 
each Lord’s-day, but after the wars but once, and 
once every Thursday, besides occastonal sermons.” 
In all these he faithfully delivered to his flock that 
‘« Kidderminster doctrine”? with which he was 
taunted by Judge Jefferies, as having “‘ poisoned 
the world.” The same judge’s copious vocabulary 
of reviling epithets enabled him to state that what 
Baxter taught was but ‘‘linsey-woolsey doctrine,” 
referring to the staple trade of the town, which at 
that time was in the manufacture of printed linseys 
for beds and the hangings of rooms. These were 
called ** Kidderminster stutfs,” or ‘‘ Kidderminsters ;” 
and although the trade of stuff-weaving gave the 
people work and kept them from beggary, yet there 
were but few rich people in the town. ‘The magis- 
trates,” says Baxter, ‘‘ were few of them worth £40 
per annum, and most not half so much ; three or four 
of the richest thriving masters of the trade got but 
about £500 or £600 in twenty years, and it may be 
lost £100 of it by an ill debtor. The generality of 
the master-workmen lived but little better than their 
journeymen, but only that they laboured not quite so 
hard.”” The linsey-stuff trade lasted till the end of 
the seventeenth century, and was succeeded by the 
manufacture of Frize cloth, cheneys, ratteens, striped 
tameys, and prunellas, which in 1735 gave place to 
the weaving of carpets, since which time Kaidder- 
minster has by degrees risen to its present eminence 
as the chief seat of the carpet manufacture in the 
country. The excellency of the carpets made in 
Kidderminster is said to be attributable to the 
peculiar qualities of the River Stour, in which the 
yarn is washed, the water being impregnated with 
fuller’s earth and iron. 


BAXTER’S PULPIT AND RELICS. 


I have been at some pains to trace the history of 
Baxter’s pulpit and communion-table, which, as I 
have already said, were sold as useless Jumber when 


the church was “ beautified”” in 1787. It must be 
borne in mind that the placing of the communion- 
table at the east end of the chancel, and railing it off 
from the rest of the church, was one of those acts of 
Laud’s which at the time was considered as great an 
outrage on Protestant notions and customs as was 
the kneeling at the communion by Sir Ralph Clare 
(of whom I will speak presently) and his Kidder- 
minster adherents. Accordingly, the communion- 
table in Baxter’s time would be placed in the centre 
of the chancel, and the communicants would be seated 
around it. Their number being so great required 
the use of a lengthy table. Two tables sold in 1787 
are still preserved in Kidderminster. They are of 
stout oak, standing on massive carved legs; ‘he 
length of each being six feet seven inches; width, 
thirty-three inches; height, thirty-one inches. Mor- 
tice holes are at the one end of each table; and it 
seems likely that they were made for the reception of 
long staves, which supported boards placed between 
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the two tables, which could thus be lengthened into 
one long table as occasion required. One of the 
tables was purchased for the Ebenezer, or Countess 
of Huntingdon’s, Chapel, where (together with some 
of the old oak pews) it still remains; but unfortu- 
nately has been so planed down and patched up that 
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the Old Testament ”’), who was the successor of the 
Rev. Benjamin Fawcett (author of “An Abridg- 
ment of Baxter’s Works”’) as minister of the O 

Meeting. <A division, however, occurred in that con- 
gregation, a part of whom seceded with Mr. Gentle- 
man and erected ‘‘the New Meeting ” (Unitarians), 
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all signs of its antiquity are removed. The other 
table was purchased at the church sale by Mr. 
Robinson, a churchwarden, who died in October, 
1817, when the table was used for trade purposes in 
the establishment of his sons, Messrs. G. and H. 
Robinson, carpet manufacturers. From this degra- 
dation it was rescued in 1857 by Mr. A. H. Greaves, 


who sold it for one sovereign to the Rev. Thomas | 
Greenfield, minister of the Old Meeting (Indepen- | 


dents). Mr. Greenfield presented it to the chapel, 
where it is most carefully preserved, together with an 
original portrait of Baxter. 

Baxter’s pulpit was purchased at the church sale 





22'S PULPIT. 


Thither Baxter’s pulpit was taken, though not erected 
in the chapel, but placed in one corner of the vestry. 
In order to accommodate it to the lowness of the 
room, it had to be deprived of its pedestal, and 
placed upon the floor, with its sounding-board 
against the ceiling. On shelves around the walls 
of the vestry is the library of Mr. Gentleman, be- 





queathed to the chapel; and in niches on either side 
of a small window is a copy of the folio edition of 
| Baxter’s works, published in four volumes by Park- 
| hurst in 1707, and inscribed, ‘‘ The Gift of R. Gentle- 
| man, 1790.” He also left to the vestry two chairs, 
| one of which had been used by the Rev. Job Orton, 


in 1787 for the sum of five pounds by the Rev. | and the other (shown in my drawing of the pulpit) 
Robert Gentleman (editor of Orton’s “Exposition of | by Dr. Hall, Bishop of Bristol, who was uncle to the 
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Rev. Francis Spilsbury, minister of the Old Meeting, 
to whom the bishop was accustomed to pay an annual 
visit, and, asI have been told, always made a point 
of at least once attending the service at his nephew’s 
chapel. DBaxter’s pulpit is of oak, octagonal, and 
profusely decorated with carved flowers, pome- 
granates, Ionic pillars, arches, and other ornamenta- 
tion common to the Jacobean period. In Baxter’s 
day it must have been resplendent with gold and 
various bright colours, the traces of which are still 
plainly to be seen. On the face of the pulpit, and 
ummediately beneath the preacher’s desk, are the 
words, ‘Praise the Lord.” Gilt letters inserted in 
five panels on a stage beneath the text proclaimed, 
somewhat ostentatiously, to the congregation, the 
name of the donor of the pulpit—‘ Alice Dawkx, 
Widow, gave this.”” On the upright piece at the back 
ofthe pulpit supporting the sounding-board is boldly 
carved the date ‘‘Anno 1621,” underneath which 
can be faintly traced the name of “ Mistris Dawkes ” 
—and certainly this mode of spelling the name seems 
to be more correct than the ececentrie ‘“ Dawkx.” 
‘he worthy lady may have been the grandmother of 
that churchwarden of Kidderminster who, on the 
final leaf of a volume of the parish register has 
written, ‘‘ Here ends this old booke. John Dawkes. 
1672.” Just above the date, ‘‘ Anno 1621,” is a pro- 
jecting crown and cushion of bold workmanship and 
(once) of vivid colouring. Perhaps this was an addi- 
tion of the Restoration. The under part of the 
sounding-board (which is similar in character to one 
preserved in the vestry of Wolverley Church) is 
painted with a mariner’s compass; and round its 
octagonal front runs the text, ‘“O give thanks unto 
the Lord, and call upon his name, declare his workes 
among the people.” The pedestal and octagonal 
pillar on which the pulpit formerly stood served for 
many years to support the flooring of the shop of Mr. 
Mark, bookseller, High Street; but when the shop 
was rebuilt, and its flooring brought nearer to the 
street level, the pillar was removed from the cellar, 
aud passed into the possession of Mr. Ankrett, 
builder. 

On either side the pulpit hang some verses in Latin 
and English, in the manuseript of the Rev. George 
Butt, vicar of Kidderminster from the year 1787 (the 
year of the sale of the church pulpit and fittings) to 
the time of his death in 1795. 





From a boy, when he | 


vas captain of his school (Westminster), Dr. Butt | 


was distinguished for his poetical compositions ; and 


these and his other works, combined with his general | 


accomplishments, brought him into considerable 
notoriety, and led to his appointment as chaplain 
in ordinary to George m1. 
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Which scorns the fury of the stormy winds, 
Whence rushes forth the fertilizing straam 
To which the plenteous harvest owes its birth, 
(An harvest long remembered through these plains, ) 
Thus Baxter stvod, amid surrounding foes. 

3y his example fir’d, go, banish sloth ; 

Pour forth the streams of sacred eloquence, 
Instruct, then add example’s clearer light, 
And gain a harvest of immortal souls. 

Go, banish sloth ; and strive to equal him ; 
But vain the attempt. Let this at least be thine, 
(Whoe’er thou art, whate’er thy strength can do,) 
With pure benevolence to serve mankind, 
And, through a Saviour, gain immortal bliss.” 

It is not a little singular that one who could bear 
this testimony to his honoured predecessor in St. 
Mary’s Church, should have signalised his entry into 
the living by consenting to the sale of Uaxter’s com- 
munion-table and pulpit. Opposite to that pulpit, in 
the south aisle of the nave, is the tomb of Sir Ralph 
Clare, of Caldwall Castle. In the alterations mado 
in the church in 1787, this tomb was covered over 
with a square family-pew, which also concealed the 
lower portion of the beautiful upright monument, 
known as Lady Beauchamp’s shrine. ‘The pew was 


removed in 1847, and disclosed the large slab of blue 
stone, on which are boldly carved Sir Ralph’s arms 
(3 chevrons: crest, a buck’s head cabost), and the 
following inscription :— 


““The Memory of the Just shall be blessed. 

Here lyeth y® body of y® Honorable St Ralph Clare, eldest 
son unto St Francis Clare, in this county, Servant unto Prince 
Henry Kt of y® Bath at y® Coronation of King Charles y¢ First, 
whom hee attended through all his Glorious misfortunes : 
Servant to King Charles the Second Both in his Banishment 
and Returne, who being zealous in his loyalty to his Prince, 
exemplary in his Charity to y® Distressed, & of knowne Inte- 
grity to all men, full of days and fame, departed this life in y° 
Fourescore and fourth year of his Age, and on y® 21 of Aprill, 
1670.” 


Caldwall Castle, Sir Ralph Clare’s residence, is at 
a short distance from the town of Kidderminster, 
near to the new road to Worcester and Stourport, on 
a low situation, by the banks of the river Stour. Its 
former strength and importance is denoted by an 
octangular tower, of red sandstone, with walls of 
great thickness, which is shown in the lower right- 
hand corner of my page sketch. An old map shows 
that this tower was one of six; but it is now the sole 
remaining portion of the old castle, and forms part of 
a.modern house that has been built at its side. The 


| tower contains two large rooms, and a winding stone 


staircase directed to the leads; but its basement 
story, with the arched doors and groinings, is its 


|most curious part, and is traditionally said to give 


He was the father of | 


the well-known authoress, Mrs. Sherwood, whose | 


daughter was the wife of the Rev. Stephen R. 
Waller (now rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford), for 
many years curate of the parish church, Kidder- 
minster. As Dr. Butt’s lines on Baxter are not to 
be found in the two volumes of his ‘‘ Poems,” and 
have not yet been published, I may here quote the 
English version :— 
** Here let the name of Baxter long be known ; 

Here let his glory live, whom none excell’d 

In all the duties of the pastor's care ; 

Whether his mental faculties you weigh, 

Or the yet noble virtues of his heart. 

Vain pomp and worldly riches he despised ; 

That fame which strenuous virtue gives the few 

He saw, he sought, he seiz’d, then rais’d his head, 

Tow'ring superior, like some cloud-capt cliff, 


admittance to a passage which is carried under- 
ground and beneath the river to the parish church. 
By way of adding zest to this tradition, it is re- 
ported that half-way along this subterranean pas- 
sage is a large chest filled with treasures, guarded 
by a never-dying raven. There may be a substratum 
of fact for the tradition; for, before the days of 
Earl Cynebert or King Cador — whose church, 


| Cador’s minster, as some say, gave to the town its 
| name—the site of the castle had been built over by a 
| Saxon monastery; and we know how prone the 


monastic architects were to burrow under ground, 
and to provide tunnelled passages for times of peril 
no less than for times of peace. Any way, here, m 


this Stour valley, was the castle, named Caldwall, 


from the callida vaillis; and it passed from the family 


: of the Wintours to that of the Clares. 
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SIR RALPH CLARE’S OPPOSITION. 


Sir Ralph Clare, of Caldwall, has a noteworthy 
place in the annals of Baxter. He was a firm friend 
to Charles 1, in whose service he spent his fortune. 
He followed Charles 11 to the field, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester; and, in June, 
1655, was committed to Worcester gaol, together 
with Sir George Wintour, Colonel Sandys, and 
many others. Sir Ralph’s: influence spread from 
Kidderminster to Bewdley and the neighbouring 
towns, and tended to suppress the prevailing interest 
of Baxter, who says of him, that he was ‘ the ruler 
of the vicar of Kidderminster,” and that “all the 
business there was done by Sir Ralph Clare.” At 
the Restoration he opposed Baxter in his desire to 





have the living, or lectureship, or curacy of “his | 
dear flock’’ at Kidderminster—to remain with whom | 
Baxter even refused the offer of the bishopric of | 


Hereford; and, despite Lord Clarendon’s interfer- 


ence and offer to pension the sequestered vicar, Sir | 
Ralph sueceeded in getting his own way, and re- | 
instating his old friend, Mr. Dance, in his former | 


position as vicar. 


“‘In short,” Baxter says of his | 


powerful opponent, “he did more to hinder my | 
greater successes than a multitude of others could | 


have done, though he was an old man of great court- 
ship and civility, and very temperate as to diet, 
apparel, and reports, and seldom would swear any 
louder than by his troth, and showed me much per- 
sonal reverence and respect beyond my desert, and 
we conversed together with much love and famili- 
arity, yet having no relish of this preciseness and 
extemporary praying and making so much ado for 
heaven; his coming but once a day to church on the 
Lord’s Day, and his abstaining from the Sacrament, 
which he refused to receive unless I would give it to 
him kneeling, and not sitting, as if we kept not suffi- 
ciently to the old way, did cause a great part of the 
parish to follow him, and do as he did. And yet, 
civility, and yielding much beyond others of his 
party, sending his family to be catechised and per- 
sonally instructed, did sway with the worst_among 
us to do the like.” It is humiliating to think upon 
the petty origin of religious feuds, and how far pro- 
fessing Christians are from that spirit of charity to 
which Baxter referred in his memorable saying, 
“When will men be as anxious to ascertain wherein 
they agree, as they have for so long been to discover 
wherein they differ ?”’ 


BAXTER’S CONCILIATORY SPIRIT. 


The question whether the Holy Communion should 
be received sitting or kneeling was enough, in Baxter’s 
day, to kindle, in Kidderminster, the fires of religious 
dissension, and to undo, or retard the progress of, 
that great work in which Baxter was exhausting his 
energies. The kneeling was looked upon as Popish 
adoration by the majority of Baxter’s congregation, 
who were wont to sit around the table; and, says 
Baxter, ‘‘all the disturbance I had in my own 
parish, was by Sir Ralph Clare’s refusing to commu- 
nicate with us, unless I would give it him kneeling 
on a distinct day, and not with those that received it 
sitting.” To this ‘‘demand,” as Baxter calls it, he 
gave, by way of answer, a letter, which is far too 
long even for abridgment here, as it fills four and 
a-half of the closely printed folio pages in the origi- 
nal edition of Baxter’s own account of his “Life and 
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Times.” Suffice it to say, it fully enters into ail the 
arguments for and against the sitting and kneeling 
postures; but, although Baxter states his own con- 
victions and wishes, without the slightest reticence, 
he yet bears in mind his duties as a Christian pastor, 
and, hoping to ‘‘ restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness,”’ concedes to Sir Ralph, in the following 
admirable temper :—‘‘ Yet, for all this, I so much 
incline to thoughts of peace, and closure with others, 
that I will not say that sitting is of necessity, nor 
that kneeling is unlawful (unless where other cir- 
cumstances make it so), nor condemn any that differ 
from me therein; yea, if I could not otherwise 
communicate with the church in the Sacrament, I 
would take it kneeling myself, as being certain that 
the Sacrament is a duty,* and not certain that 
kneeling is a sin; and, in that case, I believe that it 
is not.” 
It is to be regretted that Sir Ralph Clare was un- 
willing to meet Baxter’s spirit of mediation; and 
when, at the Restoration, Baxter was so anxious to 
be restored to his Kidderminster flock, and had to en- 
counter the strong opposition of the Bishop of 
Worcester (Morley), Sir John Packington, and Sir 
Ralph Clare, he, with some difficulty, prevailed upon 
Sir Ralph to say, “if he had anything against him 
which might cause all this ado. He told me that I 
would give the Sacrament to none kneeling, and that 
of 1,800 communicants ”—the population of the town 
at that time being 4,000—‘“‘ there were not past 600 
that were for me, and the rest were rather for the 
Vicar (Mr. Dance), I answered—‘that he himself 
knew that I invited him to the Sacrament, and 
offered it to him kneeling, and under my hand in 
that writing; and openly, in his hearing in the 
Pulpit, I had promised, and told both him and all 
the rest, that I never had, nor never would, put any 
man from the Sacrament on account of kneeling, but 
leave every one to the posture which they should 
choose; and the reason why I never gave it to any 
kneeling, was because all that came would sit or 
stand, and those that were for kneeling only followed 
him, who would not come unless I would administer 
it to him and his party on a day by themselves when 
the rest were not present ; and I had no mind to be 
the author of such a Schism,t and to make, as it 
were, two Churches of one; but, especially the con- 
sciousness of notorious scandal, which they knew 
must be accounted for, did make many kneelers stay 
away.’ And all this he could not deny.” But Sir 
Ralph still opposed Baxter’s return to Kidderminster, 
although a post or two brought to him a memorial 
for that return, signed by 1,600 out of the 1,800 
communicants—the 200 being from home; and, 
although the Lord Chancellor (Hyde) wrote to him 
to press him to comply with the king’s earnest re- 
quest, ‘‘that Mr. Baxter should be settled at Kidder- 
minster as he was heretofore.”” Sir Ralph Clare was 
obdurate, and his opposition was successful. Hence 
it followed that Baxter’s grave, as well as his house, 
cannot now be pointed out in Kidderminster, and 
that, through the will of one powerful and obstinate 
man, the author of ‘“ The Saints’ Rest” was pre- 
vented from carrying into effect his earnest desire to 





why this duty should be generally 
observed by churchgoers were reprinted by the late vicar (Bishop of 
tochester) for distribution in the town. 

+ Towards the close of his life Paxter spoke very strongly of “the 
evil of schism, and of the separating iiumour, and of gathering parties 
and making several sects in the Church,” for, he says, “the effects have 


’ 


= Baxter’s “‘Twelve Reasons’ 


shewn us more of the misciefs.” 
others similar to it. 


Orme has omitted this passage, and 
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end his days among his “ ancient flock in Worcester- 
shire.” 
KIDDERMINSTER LOYALTY. 


But Baxter had his correspondents in the town, 
and was informed of the proceedings there; and, 
soon after meeting Sir Ralph Clare in London, in 
company with the Bishop of Worcester, he taxed him 
with treating his Kidderminster neighboursas seditious 
rebels, in causing their houses to be searched for 
arms. Whereupon Sir Ralph hotly replied, that 
while the Kidderminster men had always arms for 
Cromwell, they had never any for the king. ‘‘ This 
ereat disingenuity of so ancient a gentleman towards 
his neighbours, whom he pretended kindness to, 
made me,” says Baxter, “‘ brake forth into some 
more than ordinary freedom of reproof;” and it is 
evident, from his own report, that he spoke to Sir 
Ralph in a severely ironical style, which that old 
baronet and courtier would not be likely soon to 
forget. It was very hard (so Baxter put it) to be 
misrepresented by strangers; but ‘this was most 
sad and marvellous, that a gentleman so civil should, 
before the bishop, speak such a word against a cor- 
poration,” knowing that Baxter could confute such 
words, because they were contrary to truth; and 
Baxter professed to be ‘‘ struck with admiration, that 


it should be possible for Sir Ralph to live in the | 


| from the bottom, we urged in the strongest terms the advisability 


‘Town, and yet believe what he said to be true; or 
yet to speak it in their hearing if he knew it to be 
untrue.” Sir Ralph stammered an apology that 
Baxter himself had certainly never been for Crom- 
well, but that the Kidderminster people had, on 
every occasion, appeared in arms for him. ‘ Every 
occasion ?” echoed Baxter. ‘‘Why, I have lived 
there sixteen years since the wars, and never knew 
that they once appeared in arms for Cromwell or any 
usurper; and I challenge you, upon your word, to, 
name one such time.’’ But, says Baxter, ‘‘ I could not 
vet him to name any time until I had urged him to 
the utmost, and then he instanced the time when the 
Scots’ army fled from Worcester. I challenged him 
to name one man of them that was at Worcester fight, 
or bare arms there, or at any time for the Usurpers. 
And, when he could name none, I told him that all 
that was done in my knowledge, in sixteen years of 
that kind, was but this, that, when the Scots fled 
from Worcester, as all the country sought in covetous- 
ness to catch some of them for their horses, so two 
idle Rogues of Kidderminster, that never communi- 
cated with me any more than he did, had drawn two 
or three of their neighbours with them in the night, 
as the Scots fled to catch their horses, and I never 
hoard of three that they catcht. And I appealed to 
che Bishop and his conscience, whether he, that 
being urged, could name no more but this, did in- 
genuously accuse the Corporation, Magistrates, and 
People of Kidderminster, to have appeared, on all 
occasions, in arms for Cromwell; and, when they had 
no more to say, I told them, by this, we saw what 
measures to expect from strangers of his mind, when 
he, that is our Neighbour and noted for eminent 
Civility, never sticketh to speak such things even of 
i People among whom he hath still lived.” It is 
evident that Baxter had the best of the argument, 
and that Sir Ralph had nothing to fall back upon but 
his empty politeness and eminent civility. This 
scene shows that the interest taken by Baxter in his 
ixidderminster flock was not diminished through his 
forced removal from them. 





Varieties. 


Cossetr’s Wire.—One of the most beautiful love passages 
that we know occurred during the engagement of William 
Cobbett ; and though the rank of both parties was at the time 
very humble, the transaction had a poetry and dignity about it 
not unworthy of the highest circles. He was at the time a 
sergeant with his regiment in Canada, which country his 
betrothed had to leave, and return to England. ‘It was now,” 
Cobbett writes, ‘‘that I acted a part becoming a real and 
sensible lover. I was aware when she got to that gay place 
Woolwich, the house of her father and mother, necessarily 
visited by numerous persons not the most select, might become 
unpleasant to her, and I did not like, besides,’ that she should 
continue to work hard. I had saved a hundred and fifty 
guineas, the earnings of my early hours in writing for the pay- 
master, the quartermaster, and others, in addition to the savings 
of my own pay. I sent her all my money before she sailed, and 
in order to induce her to lay it out, told her I should get plenty 
more before I came home.” Four years elapsed before the doer 
of this disinterested act could meet his sweetheart in England. 
**T found,” he continues, ‘‘ my little girl a servant-of-all-work 
(and hard work it was too), at five pounds a year, in the house 
of a Captain Brisac, and, without hardly saying a word, she put 
into my hands the whole of my hundred and fifty guineas un- 
broken. Need I tell my readers what my feelings were? 
Admiration of her conduct, and self-gratulation at the sound- 
ness of my own judgment, were now added to my love of her 
beautiful person.” 

IsLANDS IN THE SERPENTINE. —Last year when the Serpen- 
tine was dry, and much cost incurred in removing the mud 


of forming some two or three islands, which, planted with 
flowery shrubs and evergreens, would not only have formed a 
pleasant feature in the view, but have afforded breeding 
places for wild ducks and ornamental wildfowl. No one who 
regards the dull unbroken sheet of water as it now presents 
itself but must admit that the suggestion was good, and that, 
had it been carried out, not only the beauty, but the apparent 
extent of the water, would have been enormously increased, and 
perhaps at a considerable saving of cost. The opportunity is 
gone, and may never return.—Land and Water. 

Ipiots In Cuurcu.—A clergyman was recently annoyed by 
people talking and giggling. He paused, looked at the dis- 
turbers, and said, ‘1 am always afraid to reprove those who 
inisbehave, for this reason. Some years since, as | was preaching, 
a young man who sat before me was constantly laughing, talk- 
ing, and making uncouth grimaces. I paused and administered 
a severe rebuke. After the close of the service, a gentleman 
said to me, ‘Sir, you have made a great mistake. That young 
man whom you reproved is an idiot.’ Since that I have always 
been afraid to reprove those who misbehave themselves in 
chapel, lest I should repeat that mistake, and reprove another 
idiot.” During the rest of the service there was good order. 


Woman IN Wuitr.—The Rev. Mr. Stenner, Independent 
minister, Dartmouth, about thirty years ago, on returning 
home from a pastoral visit late at night, on turning a corner of 
one of the narrow streets of that town, saw, to his great 
astonishment, a short distance from him, a tall figure in white. 
Could it be a ghost? and did he really behold one? Well, 
he would see. On the figure went with noiseless tread, and ata 
distance Mr. Stenner followed, until it suddenly, as it were, 
vanished through «a door. The next morning Mr. Stenner 
called at the house at the door of which he saw the figure vanish. 
The result of his visit was, one of the ladies of the house was 
known occasionally to ‘‘ walk in her sleep,” and from sundry 
signs it was evident it was this lady that Mr. Stenner saw and 
followed up the previous night. She had risen from her bed, 
opened the front door of the house, perambulated the streets, 
and returned again to her house and bed unknown to her friends. 
Had the vision been seen by persons of less presence of mind, 
a very pretty ghost story might have been the result. 


LuTHer MemortALs.—The Augustine monastery at Erfurt in 
which Martin Luther lived is now an orphan asylum. A fire 
recently destroyed the most interesting part of the building, in 
which was Luther’s cell, and also the room where he first gave 
shape to his great scheme. In these rooms, which have been 
up to the latest time shown to strangers as curiosities, Luther's 
Bible was kept with marginal notes in the reformer’s own hand- 
writing, together with Beck’s painting of ‘* The Dance of Death 
and other valuable relics. 





